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rOK THE NORTH AMERICAN JOTJRNAI. 

Essay on Postures. 

" Sedeant spectentque." Vibg. 

" Inmost strange postures we have seen him set himself." 

Shajlsjpeabe. 

MR. EDITOR, 

Among the many ingredients which go to form the com- 
plete scholar, all must allow posture to be quite preeminent. 
He would deserve a sneer for his pretensions, who affected the 
literary character, whilst at the same time he was ignorant 
of the rare and difficult accomplishment of sitting with his 
feet against the wall at a higher level than his head, or of 
leaning in due contemplative style upon his elbow. But the 
subject has unfortunately never been reduced to a science. 
How is it, Sir, that the motions of the stars, for centuries to 
come, have been nicely adjusted to the fraction of a second — 
that minerals, and alkaluies, and gases have been classed and 
systematized — 'that the operations of the mind have been ana- - 
lysed and developed — that anatomy, even anatomy, that kind- 
red department, has left almost no region of its own unexplored, 
whilst the far more domestick, human, useful, and every-day 
business of postures, has remained unnoticed and forgotten? 
To remove this scandal to science, is the object of the 
few humble pages following. The author will be satisfied if 
he but excite attention to the subject, and will gladly leave 
the consummation of his attempt to greater adepts in atti- 
tude than himself. 

Posture, Sir, in its most general sense, may be defined, a 
modification of the body and limbs, for the purpose either 
of ease or show. It may be divided into standing, kneeling, 
lying down, and sitting.* The first belongs chiefly to the arts 
of dancing masters and drill sergeants ; the second to loVe and 
devotion ; the third to ladies of fashion and delicate valitudi- 
narians ; it is the fourth and last only which now claims our 
attention, and that, principally, so far as it respects the seden- 
tary class of people, called scholars. We shall enumerate 
the several varieties of sitting postures, describing them as 
exactly as possible, and dwelling on the peculiar advantages 
which they possess with the quiet votaries of literature. 

* There is a fifth kind, but it is not known in Massachusetts Proper. 
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First. The most universal, easy, and gentlemanlike is 
denominated the cross-kneed posture. All ranks, classes, and 
ages of males, together with some individuals of the other 
sex, cultivate this attitude with very happy success. It is no 
uncommon thing to see as many as sixteen or seventeen in a 
company, who, throughout an entire evening, most patiently 
and heroically persevere in this inoffensive mode of arranging 
the nether limbs. The child of three years of age adopts it 
among the first imitative accomplishments which excite the 
joy and admiration of his parents. The aspiring school boy, 
by piling one knee upon another, adds a year to his existence, 
and bodies forth the dignity of the future man. The youth, who 
is just entering the world, who has a letter of introduction to 

Mr. of Boston, or New York, or Philadelphia, would 

be put to infinite embarrassment, if the privilege of crossing 
his knees were denied him. But without going through eve- 
ry age for the illustration of this division of our subject, I 
proceed to observe, that the cross-kneed posture is not to be 
adopted by all persons, at all times, and on all occasions. It 
is much too nice and trim for every-day use. I know ma- 
ny a respectable farmer, who will never sit in this fashion, 
except in his best suit, on a Sunday, or at a board of Select- 
men, or at the examination of a district school, or when vis- 
iting an acquaintance in town. What, sit cross-kneed and 
erect in a plain frock and trowsers, and on a common work- 
ing day ? Why, Sir, it would be as preposterous and uncom- 
mon, as to read the Bible on a Monday, or to fix one's 
thoughts and eyes during the offering up of prayers on a Sab- 
bath. 

But this part of our subject is susceptible of a few subdivis- 
ions. Of cross-kneed postures there are five kinds. 1. The 
natural, which consists in throwing one knee over the other, 
and thinking no more about it. This is by far the best, and 
ought to be recommended universally to your readers. 2. 
The broad-calfed, which is effected by turning the upper knee 
out in such a manner, as to present as large a face of the in- 
ner calf as possible, ^his was very much in fashion nineteen 
years ago, but has since that time gradually subsided, and is 
practised, I believe, at present, only by those who love the 
fashions of their youth, and a few country-gentlemen in nan- 
keen pantaloons. 3. The long-legged, so called, because this 
posture requires the foot of the upper leg to reach quite down 
to the floor. It was attempted to be brought into fashion 
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about ten years ago, but it could not succeed, in consequence 
of tbe shortness of the limbs of some gentlemen in high ton at 
that time. It is nevertheless a graceful and elegant posture, 
and may be practised by your readers, for variety's sake and 
with considerable ease, if they will but remember to draw the 
foot of the under leg in an oblique, retrograde direction, giv- 
ing the upper an opportunity to descend and meet the floor. 
I have seen it employed with much execution at tea parties 
and morning calls, but it is too much of a dress thing to be 
used on common occasions. 4. The awkward. This con- 
sists in bringing the upper leg round and locking it behind 
the other. Persons of absent habits, or of indifferent breed- 
ing, use this posture in company. In private, it is employed, 
when a man gets a little nervous, and is besides almost al- 
ways assumed unconsciously, when one is engaged in a deep 
mathematical investigation. Hence, great mathematicians, 
with some splendid exceptions, are rarely exempt from the 
habit of sitting in this mode. Lastly. The bowsprit posture. 
This your fashionable, juvenile readers will recognise to he 
the one which is at present universally in vogue. It consists 
in extending out the leg as far and as high as the muscle can 
hear. Two or three years since, our boot manufacturers, 
C "shoemakers is a word quite out of date,) very kindly assist- 
ed this posture, by stiffening the instep of the boot, so that the 
style in question could be properly preserved without much 
painful tension. 

I am strongly inclined to believe, that the bowsprit posture 
was adopted in this country out of compliment to our gallant 
seamen. It is at present used by about one half of the gentle- 
men you meet, but so far as my observation extends, appears 
(probably in consequence of the peace) to be somewhat on 
the decline. 

I would remark, by the way, that the cross-kneed posture 
is now almost out of use with the other sex. For what rea- 
son they themselves best know. There was indeed an at- 
tempt, about five or six years since, to get up the fashion 
among ladies, of adopting this posture, and at the same time 
of bending over the upper foot, so as to make it form a cres- 
cent. She, whose foot could describe the most complete curve, 
was envied and admired by all her competitors. But, alas ! 
Mr. Editor, there are but few persons whose feet are suffi- 
ciently flexible to enable them to shine in this accomplish- 
ment. And so it was dropped. Out of a company of twenty 
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five ladies whom a friend of mine reconnoitred the other eve- 
ning at a tea party, twenty one sat with their feet parallel 
ami together; two, a matron somewhat advanced, and a 
maiden iady, whose old associations of gentility induced them 
so to sit, were found in the cross-kneed predicament, and 
the remaining two, being the youngest of the whole company, 
had drawn their feet under their chairs, and crossed them 
there. 

But we have too long deferred the more immediate object 
of this essay, which is, to show the connexion between pos- 
ture and literature. At what times, and on what occasions, 
shall the cross-kneed posture be adopted by the decorous and 
conscientious scholar ? In the first place, let him be sure im- 
mediately to assume it, on the entrance of a stranger into his 
study. It is almost as great a mark of ill-breeding to use 
any other mode of sitting on such an occasion, as it would be 
to hold your book still open in your hand. I own, that no 
posture in which you can sit, conveys quite so barbarous a 
hint to your poor visitant as the holding of your book open, 
which, I regret to say, is sometimes unthinkingly indulged by 
scholars, who would be sorry not to be thought gentlemen. 
But, Sir, let me repeat it, the cross-kneed is the posture in 
which to receive a visitor, with whom you are not on terms 
of considerable intimacy. It gives you time to collect your 
ideas j it tacitly informs your visitor that he is of conse- 
quence enough in your eyes for you to think about the posi- 
tion of your limbs ; it thereby conciliates his good feelings, 
and induces him civilly to present before your face a similar 
example. When you are thus both seated according to due 
form and manner, you may interchange thoughts with much 
facility and effect. But be sure not to abandon the cross- 
kneed posture till the end of the first half-hour. After that 
period, you may venture to stretch your feet out, and lean 
back in your chair. By the end of the second half-hour, you 
may put your feet over the fire-place, and if your visitor stay 
two hours, and be somewhat tedious and unprofitable, con- 
trive by all means to get a table between you, and thrust 
your feet up into his face. Time is valuable, insomuch that 
the saving of it is one of those few instances where the end 
sanctifies the means. It often is not enough to pull out your 
watch ; not enough to sit ten minutes, without saying a word 
to your companion or even looking at him ; not enough to 
glance every two minutes at your study table ; no, Sir, the 
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only method often which is efficacious, is the attitude I have 
just mentioned, which may be called the assault-and-battery 
posture,, and which exhibits a new and fair illustration of the 
importance of our subject to the man of letters. 

In the second place, let the votary of literature adopt the 
cross-kneed style in general company. The great advantage 
of it there is, that it saves him from a thousand ungraceful at- 
titudes, and strange crookednesses, which savour too decided- 
ly of the study, and into which he will be apt almost inevita- 
bly to slide, if he ventures beyond the sheltering precincts of 
the cross-kneed posture. It has too long been the reproach 
of the scholar, that he behaves like nobody else. For mer- 
cy's sake, then, Mr. Editor, since every body else behaves so 
very well, let us act like them. Let us not bring a reproach 
upon our profession, and render a life of letters unpopular by 
our maimer of sitting. A few sacrifices of this nature will 
cost us no very tremendous effort, and may be of incalculable 
service to the cause of literature and science. 

In the third place, the style in question is to be assumed 
amidst all kinds of plain reading, where but little attention and 
study are required. Indeed, so appropriate is it on these oc- 
casions, that scholars might very pardonably denominate it 
the belles-lettres posture. How delicious, Mr. Editor, when 
you have obtained the Edinburgh or the Quarterly, and for my 
own part, let me add, too, the North American, from the book- 
seller's, all new 

" and fresh as is the month of May," 

to take your ivory knife in the right hand, yoiK" Review in 
the left, your cigar, if you please, in your mouth, and at a 
window, on which the rays of the setting sun arc richly, soft- 
ly falling, and a western breeze is luxuriously blowing, to sit — 
how ? Unworthy he of all these invaluable blessings, who 
takes any other posture at first than the true belles-lettres- 
cross-kneed. Or when, in the society of friends, you 
read aloud the adventures of Conrad, Roderick, or Robert 
Bruce, or in imagination range through old Scotland with 
the author of the Antiquary, or visit England, France, Italy, 
and Greece, with modern travellers, — whilst you gracefully 
hold the book with a wide-spread hand, your thumb and 
little finger pressing on the leaves to prevent them from 
closing, your middle finger propping the back, and the other 
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two faithfully employed each to support a separate cover of 
the book — do not fail to complete the elegant scene by ad- 
justing one knee above the other in the manner worthy of 
your employment. Take, generally, this posture, moreo- 
ver, when you read history — when you snatch up the Spec- 
tator or Mirror to save the odds and ends of your precious 
time— when you are reading letters from persons with whom 
you are not intimately acquainted, (posture not being to be 
thought of in perusing the epistles of your much valued 
friends,) and on all occasions, in short, when your mind 
only goes out to gather ideas, copiously, easily, freely. 
So much for this posture, Sir, on which I would gladly write 
pages and pages more, if some other classes did not press 
upon me with strong claims for consideration. 

Secondly ; Next to the cross-kneed, that which is most 
appropriate to secluded, literary characters is the parieto-pe- 
dal posture. This consists, as will be seen at once from the 
etymology of the term, in fixing the feet against the wall. 
This posture was instituted for the relief of literary limbs. 
However valuable, indispensable, and gentlemanlike may be 
the cross-kneed, it would be fatiguing and unhealthy always 
to conform the body strictly to its rules. For this reason, 
allow the feet of your readers occasionally to make the deli- 
cious and grateful transition from the floor to the wall ; with 
this strict proviso, to be transgressed on no condition 
whatever, that they never shall so sit in the presence of 
a being of the gentler sex. And here, let me expatiate, pa- 
rieto-pedal posture, in thy praise. At this very moment, 
while I am assuming thee in languid luxury, holding in my 
hand a Horace, which is prevented from closing only by my 
fore-finger, unconsciously placed on Otium Divos — here, as in a 
direction parallel to the horizon, I station my feet against the 
wainscot, and leaning back my chair, fall sweetly and quietly 
into a rocking, which is more gentle than the cradle-vibra- 
tions of half-sleeping infancy — here let me ponder on all thy 
excellency. I feel thy influence extending through my frame. 
I am brought into a new world ; the objects around me as- 
sume side-long positions ; the trains of my ideas are quick- 
ened j the blood rushes back, and warms my heart ; a literary 
enthusiasm comes over me ; my faculty of application grows 
more intense ; and whatever be the book which 1 next reach 
from the table, I find my interest in its contents redoubled, 
my power of overcoming its difficulties increased, and alto- 
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gether my capacity of gaining knowledge incalculably en- 
larged and extended. Mild, and easy, and lovely posture ! .Let 
the votary of decorum stigmatise thee as awkward and half 
indecent j let the physician reproach thee as unnatural and 
unwholesome ; let indigestion, with bleeding at the nose, and 
personal deformity shake their hideous fists of threatening from 
out of the mists of the future ; still will I lounge with thee ; still 
shall every room where I reside bear marks of thee, whether 
they be deep indentations in the floor, occasioned by my back- 
ward-swinging chair, or blacker and more triumphant insignia 
impressed by my shoes upon the wall. Be thou my shelter 
from the spleen of vexatious housewives, and the harassing 
formality of ceremony ; sooth my fullfed afternoons ; inspire 
my dyspepsical dreams, and let my last fatal apoplexy be with 
thee. 

Thirdly. \Ve come now to the favourite posture of all se- 
vere and laborious students. It is simple, picturesque, char- 
acteristic^ Place your elbow on the table*, prop one of your 
temples with your knuckles, and if it be excuseable to intro- 
duce features into this subject, (though I have another treatise 
partly finished upon literary tricks,) let a slight knitting of 
the brow take place between your eyes, and you are at once, 
I will unhesitatingly hazard the assertion, in that position, in 
which Aristotle discovered the categories ; in which Pythago- 
ras investigated the properties of the right-angled triangle, 
and Locke defined infinity ; in which Newton balanced the 
world, Copernicus, like another Joshua, made the sun stand 
still, and La Place deduced the great motions of our sys- 
tem ; in which Bacon sat, while turning the whole course of 
science, as a pilot turns the course of a ship ; in which Stew- 
art was seated, when he detected the errour of the French 
philosophers, and proved that there must be something beside 
the power of sensation, which is able to compare one sensa- 
tion with another; in which Bentham unfolded the true prin- 
ciples of legislation, and Berkeley devised the theory of 
acquired vision ; in which Eichhorn made his researches in- 
to Genesis, and Paley his into the epistles ; — a posture, in 
short, in which the greatest energies of intellect have ever 
been put forth, and by the efficacy of which alone, assure 
your young readers, they can hope for eminence, or look for 
almost indefinite advances towards the future perfectibility 
of our race. Its name is the delving. 

Fourthly. Now, Mr. Editor, let your elbow remain pre* 
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cisely where it was in the last posture ; but instead of knit- 
ting your brow, and fixing your eyes on the table, let your 
head turn round, till your open hand is upon the sinciput ; let 
your forehead be smooth, as the sleeping surface of a lake ; 
let your eyes be rolling on vacancy, and presto.' you are fix- 
ed at once in the genuine attitude poetical. It is this posture 
alone, which Shakspeare had in his mind, nay, in which 
Shakspeare must have sitten, when he described the fine 
frenzy of the poet, whose eye glances from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven. It was this posture, in which the 
most interesting portrait of Pope was executed, that has de- 
scended to our times. So sat he, I will hazard every poet 
in my library, when he penned this line, 

" And look through Nature up to Nature's God." 
So sat Milton, when he described 

" Those thoughts which wander through eternity.** 

In this posture must Goldsmith 

— " where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

" Have set him down a pensive hour to spend, 
" And plac'd on high above the storm's career, 
" Look'd downward, where a hundred realms appear'^," &c. 

It could be only while thus leaning and thus looking, that 
Chaucer used to scatter through his poems innumerable re- 
freshing descriptions of those vernal seasons, 

" When that Phcebus his chair of gold so hie 
" Had whirltd up the sterrie sky aloft, 
" And in the Bole* was entred certainly, 
" When shouris sotef of rain descended soft, 
" Causing the ground, felej times and oft, 
" Up for to give many an wholesome air, 
" And every plaine was yclothed faire," &c. 

What other attitude could our contemporary Campbell have 
taken, when he leaped in imagination up to those glorious 
heights on our side of the Atlantick, 

" Where at evening Allegany views 

" Through ridges burning in her western beam, 

" Lake after lake interminably gleam ?" 

* Bull. f Sweet. * Slany. 
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In what other posture could the chaste Tasso have placed 
himself, when he addressed to the Muse of Christianity that 
invocation, of which you will excuse the following imperfect 
version ? 

" O Muse ! not thou, whose meaner brows desire 

The fading growth of laurell'd Helicon, 

But thou, that chant'st amid the blessed quire, 

Which pours sweet musick round the heavenly throne ! 

Breathe thou into my breast celestial fire ; 

O smile, and not thy votary disown, 

If truth with flowers I weave, and deck my song 

With other graces than to thee belong." 

Byron must have sitten in this posture, in some cold mid- 
night, when he dreamt his dream of darkness ; and Southey 
must have persisted in the same attitude through a whole ver- 
nal season, when he wrote his Thalaba. 

So sat Homer and Scott in the conception of their battles ; — 

So sat Virgil and Leigh Hunt in the imagination of their 
sceneries ;■— 

Wordsworth must have arranged his corporeity in the 
very quintessence of the poetical posture, when he sketched 
the following outline of his Recluse ; — 

" For 1 must tread oh shadowy ground, must sink 
" Deep — and aloft ascending, breathe in worlds, 
" To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil." 

So sat his neighbour Wilson, when he described the stream, 
half-veiled in snowy vapour, which flowed 

" With sound like silence, motion like repose ;" 

or the duteous daughter in the sick chamber of her mother, 
whose feet 

" Fell sofi: as snow on snow." 

So sat Thomson when he wrote this line ; 

" Ten thousand wonders rolling in my thought," 

And Lucan when he wrote these ; 

" ■ niger inficit horror 



"Terga maris : longo per multa volumina tractu 
« Aestuat unda minax: flatusque incerta futuri, 
" Turbida testantur conceptos sequora ventos." 
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So sat Akenside, when his mind 

" Darted her swiftness up the long career 

' Of devious comets, 

— *' and looked back on all the stars." 

So David sat (I would reverently suppose) in his hours 
of inspiration, when " contemplating man, the sun, moon, 
and stars." To say nothing of innumerable otliers. 

Fifthly, the metaphysical posture. Place both elbows on 
the table, let the insides of the two wrists be joined together, 
keeping the palms just far enough asunder to admit the chin 
between them, while the tips of the little fingers come up 
and touch the outside corners of the eyes. This posture, 
Sir, from its fixedness, gives you at once an idea of solidity. 
The mutual contact of two of the most tender and sensible 
parts of the human body, the tip of the finger and the eye, 
will assist you in making experiments on sensation, and as 
your whole head is fastened, as it were, into a socket, your 
eyes must look straight forwards, and your train of reflection 
will be thus more continuous and undisturbed. Keep precise- 
ly so for several days together, and you will at length arrive 
triumphantly at the important and philosophical conclusion, 
that mind is matter. 

Innumerable other attitudes crowd upon my recollection, 
the formal discussion of which, after just hinting at a few of 
the most prominent, I must waive, and leave them to be 
treated by writers of freer leisure, and more enlarged views 
of posturology. For instance, there is the dishabille posture, 
formed by lying at full length on your chair, crossing your 
feet upon the floor, and locking your hands upon the top of 
your head — very common and very becoming. In conversa- 
tion, there is the positive posture, when you lean your cheek 
upon one finger ; the sentimental, when you lean it upon two 
fingers ; the thoughtless, when you lean it upon three, thrust- 
ing at the same time your little finger into your mouth ; and 
lastly, the attentive, when you lean your cheek outright up- 
on your whole hand, bend forward, and stare the speaker in 
the fare. — There is the sheepish posture, formed by placing 
your legs and Jeet parallel and together, laying both hands 
upon your knees, and contemplating no earthly thing, save 
your own pantaloons. This is to be assumed, when you are 
overwhelmed with a joke, which you cannot for the life of you 
answer, or when you are attacked with an argument, which 
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you have not the ingenuity to repel. There is the clerical 
posture, formed by laying the ankle of your left leg on the 
knee of your right, and so forming a Triangle. Then there 
is the lay posture, made by throwing the legs wide asunder, 
and twirling the watch-chain. There is the musical posture, 
where you bring one foot i*ound behind the other, and rest the 
toe most delicately and aerially on the floor. This was used 
by one of the small band from Bonaparte's court, who lately 
charmed our metropolis with the violoncello and guitar. 
Why is it not as appropriate to the flute as to the guitar ? 
There is the monologue posture, when, in default of a com- 
panion, you take another chair, place your feet into it, 
and hold high converse with yourself. — But, Mr. Editor, 
by far the most independent, lordly, and scholarlike style 
is, to command as many chairs for your own accom- 
modation, as can possibly come within reach. I had a 
chum, whilst I was in college, who put in requisition 
every chair but one, in the room. He had one for each 
of his feet, one for each of his arms, and the last for his 
own more immediate self. As our whole number of that 
article of furniture was but half a dozen, I w r as often per- 
plexed at the entrance of a friend to know how I should 
economise for the convenience of all seven — I beg pardon, I 
should have said — all three of us. After some confused 
apologies, I used to offer the visiter my own, and betake 
myself to the window-seat, quite willing, I assure you, to 
undergo such embarrassments, for the reputation of living 
with one of the best posture-masters within the walls. Ah, 
Sir, that was the glory of sitting. I cannot describe the si- 
lent admiration with which I used to gaze upon the sprawl- 
ing non-chalance, the irresistible ennui, the inimitable lounge, 
with which my room-mate could hit the thing off after 
an enormous dinner. I ought here to observe, that the 
state of mind peculiarly adapted to the posture now under 
consideration, is that of perfect vacuity, and that if I write 
much longer, I shall probably prepare your readers to as- 
sume it. I conclude therefore by wishing them all, whatever 
may be their favourite mode of sitting, 

" The gayest, happiest attitude of things." 

S. 



